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A rose window of fine stone work is a major con- 
tribution to the beauty of the Church of St. Vincent 
Ferrer, River Forest, Illinois. Barry and Kay, architects, 
selected stone for the Church because of stone's 
natural beauty and because no other material would 
give the classic Gothic effect desired. 
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Warms patrons instant 
without a furnace 


New 53 Drive-in Theatre, Chicagoland's first 
drive-in to go “‘all electric.” 










Radiant Electric Heat in the 53 Drive-in Theatre cafeteria delivers instant 
warmth—saves money and space by eliminating heating plant 


Heating this electrically equipped cafe- 
teria is as easy as turning on an electric 
light. Overhead quartz lamps (plus fan- 
type and panel heaters) deliver warmth 
the instant they’re turned on. There’s 
no waiting for heat to build up. No 
waste. No maintenance. Electric Heat 


completely eliminates costly duct work, 
piping, radiators and chimneys. 

For complete facts on Electric Heat 
and how this new heating system can 
fit into your plans, call your Common- 
wealth Edison or Public Service Com- 
pany representative. 


7 Commonwealth Edison 


Public Service Company 








St. Bernard Entrance & baptimery St. Thomas More 
A i pth arlagr nc Barry & Kay Architects 
SEAS 3: FEE Cet Thomas E. Cooke Architect y 


OVER 75 YEARS OF PERFECT SETTINGS FOR GREAT WINDOWS... 
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St. Gall e Paviicec, Kovacevic & Ota, Architects 


ROSSBACH CUSTOM SASH 


ROSSBACH custom sash... bind- in protection, appearance and last- 
ing together great windows and in- ing economy. Modernor traditional, 
spired architecture in aluminum, every fine stained glass window 


steel and bronze. Always specify deserves a ROSSBACH sash and Send for complete 
ROSSBACH sash for the ultimate ventilator! engineering catalog. 


Sc ROSSBACH & SONS, INC. 512 S. Washtenaw Ave. « Chicago 12 « Dept. IA 













































COVER illustration and photo at right are 
of the Church of The Redeemer in Balti- 
more, Maryland; the work of Pietro Bel- 
luschi and of the Baltimore firm of Rogers, 
Taliferro and Lamb. Color plates for print- 
ing the cover were loaned to INLAND 
ARCHITECT by the Armstrong Cork Co. 
which provided the cork tile for the floors 
in the Church. 
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OVERLY FIRE BARRIER 
WITH CONCEALED HARDWARE 
PASSES U/L FIRE TEST! 


Panic-Free Fire Doors with aesthetic advan- 
tages are now available to the architect as a result 
of a recent U/L fire-test. A pair of Overly Fire 
Barriers, equipped with concealed Von Duprin 
Hardware, have just successfully passed a test for 
1% hours of fire resistance at Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories. The test was conducted on 8' x 7’ fire doors. 

This new fire test follows an earlier test con- 
ducted last year in which a pair of Overly Fire 
Barriers with surface-type panic hardware passed 
a 3-hour U/L fire test. 

As a result of these tests, the architect may now 
specify Overly Fire Barriers with concealed or 
surface-type hardware, for periods of fire resistance 
from 1% to 3 hours. With the concealed hardware, 
he has the advantage of better design aesthetics as 
well as protection from panic and fire in areas up 
to four units of exit. 

For more information, write for the 1962 Overly 
Hollow Metal Doors and Frames Catalog. 

* * ca 
Doors and Frames in Time is what you get 
with the new Overly Speediline Program, that 
offers the architect 14 custom Overly door styles 
and hundreds of frame designs in an expedited 
72-hour shipment service. For more information, 
write for the Overly Speediline Catalog. 

*x* * * 
Did You Know that there is a preference for 
colonial style church spire designs in the South 
and for more contemporary designs in New Eng- 
land? That’s what we’ve learned from a review 
of our church spire orders. Are you interested in 
church spires? If so, write for our new 1962 
Spires and Crosses Catalog. 


Greensburg, Pa. « St.Louis 19,Mo. e¢ Los Angeles 39, Calif. 


Overly Representative In Your Area: 


BUTTERS BUILDING 
SPECIALTIES COMPANY 


20 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 











MEETINGS 


Chicago Chapter AIA to 
Hear Raymond M. Hilliard 


“The City Within a City” will 
be the topic of a speech given by 
Raymond M. Hilliard, Director 
of Cook County Department of 
Public Aid when he addresses 
the Chicago Chapter, January 9, 
meeting at the Arts Club. The 
meeting will open with cocktails 
at 5:30 P.M. and dinner at 6:30. 





TODAY’S NEED 
INSTANT RICE 


“Have the humanities any- 
thing to do with architecture 
and vice versa?”, asked John E. 
Burchard in his speech at the 
November 14 dinner meeting 
of the Chicago Chapter, AIA. 
Burchard, Dean of the School 
of Humanities and Social 
Science, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, answered his 
question in the affirmative by de- 
fining the humanities as a study 
of the arts, dealing with the likes, 
works and foibles of human be- 
ings. 

Architecture, as one of the 
arts, is composed of flights of 
imagination with a great deal 
of post-intellectualization, said 
Burchard. He pointed out that 
architecture has been at its worst 
when it has been most literary, 
as, for example, during the Ren- 
aissance when architects tried 
to capture the spirit of the Medi- 
terranean and produced only 
imitations of Greek expression. 

Turning to the role of the 
critic in the humanities and the 
arts, Burchard acknowledged the 
necessity of criticism, but em- 
phasized that valid criticism can 
only occur after the work of art 
has been produced, not before or 
during the creative stage. The 
role of the critic should not be 
to say what can or cannot be 
done, nor to peek, probe and 
harass during the creative proc- 
ess. Valid architectural criticism, 
Burchard believes, takes into 
consideration the client and his 
influence, as well as the archi- 
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LIGHTING 


For today’s modern 


At the Chicago Chapters Novem- church, nothing surpasses 
ber dinner meeting members and their the simple elegance, the 
guests were given an insight into the i ‘ewel-like finishes. the 
human side of architecture by Dean ) seiornaiad r 
John Burchard of MIT. Here John crisp lines of contempo- 


Dornbusch, FAIA, left, Dean Bur- rary church lighting by 
chard, William Keck, AIA, and 


Charles B. Genther, AIA, right, dis- " = | NL...inspired creations... 
cuss the evening’s topic. ty, designed for both beauty 

_— and efficient illumination. 
tect’s own self-imposed limita- ‘ 
tions. In addition, the critic must nt ae Write for illustrated Cata- 
have actually “experienced” the log No. 74...or ask for aid 
building itself, that is, walked ; 2 from our field representa- 
through the building spaces, be- : tives... anywhere in the 


fore intelligent criticism can be . United States. 
formulated. : o / 
Burchard finds the present "| sain free: /] iy 
state of the arts most distressing. | | 
Many artists are currently pre- N 
occupied with expression of the 

walnut 


unconscious mind, and with 
“stream of consciousness” art. 
Mere exposure of the uncon- 
scious can be dull and boring. 
Catharsis may be valuable to 
the artist producing the work, 
but is not necessarily of value 
to the viewer, and Burchard feels 
there is something really wrong 
when the artist demands appre- . 
ciation from those viewing his ' 
cathartic expression. nglewood ad 

Architects seeking new expres- 
sions of truth run the risk of 
creating forms for form’s sake, 
and Burchard exclaimed that he efficient answers to your most 
is tired of defending beautiful difficult electrical specification 
buildings that don’t function. problems on 

Burchard feels that the preva- 


entattiude oy is hatacae | 1 INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL 
i j h 
Ty Tae he poe | 4 ~~ & RESIDENTIAL LIGHTING 


—~ 

Burchard told about the Zen 
Buddhist who, in order to cook Take full advantage of this widely used Englewood service. 
his rice, searched for a fire with —no obligation. Next job, consult: 


a lighted lantern, If he had 
kno SeuIee ek he s, he_could nglewood electrical supply company 


lave cooked his rice_soone cooked his_rice_sooner; to- CHICAGO «+ 5801 S. Halsted St. * HUdson 8-6161 
day, concluded Burchard, archi- 


tects know what fire is, but why GARY SOUTH BEND ROCKFORD JOLIET AURORA 
d ‘ . 4172 Broadway 325 N. LaFayette Bivd. 124 N. Ist St. 559 N. Chicago St. 600 N. Broadway 
oes the rice take so long to TUrner 4-9441 CEntral 3-8233 WOodland 3-5441 SAratoga 6-4281 TWinoaks 7-9296 


cook? 6 DISTRIBUTION CENTERS SERVING THE HEART OF MID-AMERICA 


b) 
\ Formerly The Novelty Lighting Corporation 





h | 14917 Breadway, Cleveland 37, Ohio 
“ Designers and Manufacturers...Since 1905 





experienced lighting division can 
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This issue, mainly on the subject of religious build- 
ings, was planned to show some of the latest work 
in this field. We almost said some of the better work, 
but you had better make up your own mind on that. 

It seems there are three main groupings of projects 
—new buildings either complete or part of master 
planning for congregation use; parts of, or complete 
college or seminary layouts; remodellings and addi- 
tions to existing structures. In reviewing the material 
submitted to us, we sense greater freedom and possi- 
bilities in the first two and the inherent restrictions in 
the last group. 

We have included some articles by men noted for 
their background and ability to perceive the causes 
and results in today’s church architecture. As all per- 
ceptive men should, they commend and scold church 
committees and their architects. We are grateful for 
such people, as we seldom find church members who 
know precisely what they are building for beyond 
a space pinch. These men tend to distill the theo- 
logical ingredients behind religious activity, so that 
the architect can feel the building he is planning and 
can make it significant. This is really what the Owner 
wants, whether he realizes it or not. 

We all know architecture has changed over the 
years. New corporations, new school methods, new 
living standards, more government influence, all have 
made possible, and even mandatory, new building 
shapes. And churches? They too have new modi 
operandi; the Akron plan won't work and neither do 
the former “contemporaries” such as Byzantine, Ro- 
manesque Classic, Gothic or what not. The architec- 
tural approach to today’s religious work is rather 
obvious to architects. 

What is not clear is the theological viewpoint. So 
you have a church client—a neat program full of facts 
and figures about numbers of worshippers, “Sunday 
school” children, office help, storage areas, coats, 
scouts, toilets, etc. These things are actually the fringe 
details for the church’s lay activities. But ask the 
committee about worship—why do you worship, what 
do you worship and how do you worship—and you 
just may draw a perfect blank. 

It is not fair for the architect to tell these people 
how they must worship (altho some do and the com- 
mittees even listen) because it’s a very personal affair. 
It is said Saarinen spent over 8 months talking with 
Concordia leaders at Fort Wayne before he began to 
think of space enclosures. Granted Concordia is some- 
what beyond the small mission project size, it still be- 
hooves the church and the architect to engage in 
“dialogues,” as the theologians are wont to say, to 
discover the real purposes of a worship building. 

The projects in this issue are the architects’ own 
choices—they were asked to submit their most satis- 
factory example. We recommend on-site inspection 
whenever the occasion permits because to feel the 
power and dignity of a good religious building is to 
go into it, not just scan plans and pictures. Do this 
whenever you can, looking for simplicity, significant 
fine arts, clearness of purpose, and you will soon real- 
ize religious buildings are one of the last bastions of 
personal architecture. D.C.W. 


Editorial 


A Church 
Is More 
Than a 
Building 


THE EDITORS acknowledge with 
thanks the special efforts made 
by D. Carr Whitehead, AIA, in 
gathering material for this special 
issue on contemporary churches. 
Great credit is due him, not only 
for the time and effort he has ex- 
pended but also for the thoughtful 
determination of the articles selected 
to be printed and the structures 
chosen to illustrate the present 
trends in the architecture of religious 
buildings. 

We are grateful also to Prof. 
Hayward, Dr. Sittler, and Mr. Har- 
old Fey, editor of The Christian 
Century, for permission to bring 
their thoughts to your attention. 
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Plumb je on Church Architecture 


by John F. Hayward 


@ The Congregation which 
plans to build a church today is 
immediately blessed with two 
large opportunities. Through the 
discoveries and skills of pro- 
fessional fund raisers, larger 
amounts of money are available 
now than were previously. 
Through the tremendous expan- 
sion of engineering techniques 
and architectural inventiveness, 
a bewildering freedom and va- 
riety of design are at hand. Not 
for a long time have congrega- 
tions been so financially ready 
to build and so free to build 
creatively. Their opportunity is 
also their danger. If there is a 
greater freedom in contemporary 
church architecture, there is also 
a greater confusion. We lack 
guide lines and precedents na- 
tive to the spirit of American 
Protestantism. 

It is generally held (and I 
think rightly so) among many 
church people today that the 
style of a new building should 
be “modern” in contrast to tra- 
ditional models of church archi- 
tecture. But “modern” is a gen- 
eral term which can mean many 
different things. Not everything 
modern is necessarily ecclesiasti- 
cal, and the people who acquire 
a modern church building are 
sometimes vaguely uneasy about 
its possible resemblance to a 
large private residence, a super- 
market, a theater or school. Of 
all institutions in our society the 
church surely owes it to itself to 
enter boldly into experiments 
with modern architecture, but it 
should also be aware of the risk 
of losing the sense of the congre- 
gation’s identity because of the 
anonymous and_ undistinctive 
character of a merely “modern” 
building. 

Such a risk must be courage- 
ously assumed. It is a reliable 
canon of all genuine religious 
art that it must first of all be 
good art; all its alleged religi- 
ousness will not rescue it from 
mediocrity. In fact the low qual- 
ity of a poor work of art is actu- 
ally underlined if it poses as 
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John F. Hayward, who wrote “Plumb 
Line on Church Architecture” for the 
Christian Century in their issue of 
May 4th, 1960, is Associate Professor 
of Theology at Meadville Theological 
School, University of Chicago. Also 
he is Chairman of the Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist Association’s Commission on 
Religion and the Arts. He brings to 
us an awareness of the problems and 
needs of expressing religion in churchly 
structures. 





religiously significant. Therefore, 
although it is incumbent on the 
congregation to consider the ex- 
plicitly religious uses, symbol- 
ism, and over-all character of 
the building they design, they 
must above all and first of all 
look for a design which, as pure 
architecture, makes for sense and 


beauty. 
I 


One of the finest canons of 
good architecture ever uttered 
is to be found in Thoreau’s 
“Walden” where it is said that 
the inside of every house should 
be “as open and manifest as a 
bird’s nest.” A building, for all 
its weight of steel, stone and 
wood, is curiously immaterial in 
its essence: it is a piece of 
shaped space, carved and 
formed out of the limitless air 
and made to contain and to be 
traversed and used by human 
beings. The excitement of a large 
factory, a gymnasium, airplane 
hangar or stadium is the over- 
powering simplicity and gran- 
deur of the manifest shape of 
its interior space. An externally 
impressive building, without the 
meaning of its inner space, is not 
a true building. 

Nor is grandeur necessary for 
meaningful space. The simple 
and manifest internal space of 
a log cabin strikes one immedi- 
ately on entering and retains a 
subtle charm. Even a well made 
bridge is an exercise in shaped 
space. It is beautiful not only by 
virtue of its linear patterns or the 
interest in its steel or concrete 





textures but also by virtue of 
the space it encloses. One is 
conscious of the tunnel to go 
under or the track in the air to 
ride over. Such a bridge closes a 
gap in the earth which would 
otherwise gape unconsciously at 
the sky. It builds a meaningful 
space out of a mere opening. It 
is the conquest of a small abyss, 
just as every cultural creation 
is a way through or over some 
part of the great Abyss. 
Modern architecture has redis- 
covered a temporarily lost arch- 
itectural truth: that every build- 
ing must announce internally 
the fundamental character of 
its shaped space and not be 
thoughtlessly and incongruous- 
ly chopped up into small cub- 
icles. Nor are its sub-divisions to 
be further disguised and falsified 
by excessive plaster coatings, ap- 
plied decorations, or a multi- 
plicity of heavy furnishings. It 
should rather be “as open and 
manifest as a bird’s nest.” 


II 


The word “manifest” presents 
to the church builder an addi- 
tional and much more subtle 
challenge. Manifest of what? 
What peculiar qualities of hum- 
an experience and feeling should 
the church-space of a Protestant 
congregation elicit? In seeking 
to answer this question let us 
look for a moment at the mani- 
fest space of two traditional 
types of church architecture, 
each of which belongs among 
the historical sources of Pro- 
testantism. I am thinking of the 
several styles gathered under 
the name of “Gothic” and also 
of the New England meeting- 
house style. 

The exciting manifest space of 
Gothic architecture is the long . 
rectilinear nave which is sym- 
bolic of a journey or pilgrimage. 
The high and brilliant altar sug- 
gests the goal of a holy city. The 
horizontal movement of the eye 
along the course of pilgrimage 
in the nave is invariably caught 
by the lift of soaring columns. 








The interest of the great arches 
and vaults in the high roof seems 
to translate the image of the 
altar’s holy city to a transcendent 
realm on high. As one traverses 
the church one is reminded of 
the pilgrimage of life and of the 
hope for some kind of meaning- 
ful climax or victory. A_ tre- 
mendous horizontal vitality ends 
in an even greater triumph for 
the vertical dimension. 

While the Gothic church em- 
phasizes a linear lift and power, 
the New England meetinghouse 
manifests an abundance of light 
and a certain geometric recti- 
tude and simplicity. The white 
interior with its festival of light 
exhibits a variety of rectilinear 
forms in the pews, windows and 
over-al) floor plan. 


By the penetration of light - 


into the interior, the worshiper 
is properly conscious of his en- 
vironing world, the nurturing 
sun, and the light of other 
faiths beyond his own. The inter- 
penetration of inner and outer 
space through the broad, high, 
clear windows is also a reminder 
that, historically speaking, the 
meetinghouse served secular as 
well as ecclesiastical purposes. 

The brilliance of the sunlit 
interior leaves no room for 
vagueness of form. Its severe 
geometry is symbolic of the or- 
der of the natural world and even 
more of the order of the human 
mind and man’s cultural forms. 
The very power of the building 
is a contained and modulated 
power, breathing something of 
the spirit of Hellenic or Stoic 
rationality. Expressly classical 
motifs are thus quite harmoni- 
ous with the meetinghouse style. 
Not only does it manifest a com- 
mand for clear thinking; it also 
enjoins a face-to-face confron- 
tation with the neighbor in the 
broad light of day. 

Protestant church architecture 
has sometimes emphasized the 
mystery and transcendence of 
the Gothic, sometimes the clarity 
and rationality of the meeting- 
house. The spirit of Protestant- 
ism should rightly include and 
transcend both of these ele- 
ments. The older styles should 
not serve as explicit models but 





should offer their essential spirit 
toward the discovery of a new 
spirit for which new models are 
even now developing. In consid- 
eration of these canons, what 
kind of design emerges for the 
moder church? 


III 


First of all, let the focus of 
all eyes be directed inevitably 
toward the front of the sanctu- 
ary where the greatest height 
and most flooding light are re- 
vealed. This focus of visual con- 
centration, operating like a phy- 
sical and spiritual magnet, for- 
cibly reminds the people that 
they should continually seek and 
acknowledge a common life and 
a common devotion. But lest the 
people’s worship be thus too 
narrowly circumscribed, let the 
design and texture of the center 
of focus be at once commanding 
and abstract. No historical or cul- 
tural symbol should usurp this 
space, nor any functional or 
finite entity such as choir, organ 
pipes, pulpit and minister, flow- 
ers, or exterior view. Let the 
form of this space, its design and 
color and light be executed in 
such a way as to inspire awe and 
exultation while leaving the 
spirit free of all potential idols 
of a lesser devotion. If I seem 
to be asking for the impossible, 
namely that the center of focus 
be suggestive of all things but 
literally nothing, I would reply 
that power and beauty of light 
and formed space and linear de- 
sign are more than nothing. Like 
music, their nonreferential ap- 
peal is to the hidden and holy 
vitality by which all things, and 
no one exclusive thing, live and 
thrive. 


It is the very gathering of 
focused attention toward gran- 
deur, light and grace that is sig- 
nificant. The worshipers are thus 
reminded that the church is not 
merely a workshop for the in- 
vention of meaning but also a 
response to an objective and 
manifest glory. The austerity of 
design, the sense of the tran- 
scendent, remind the people that 
the church is more than a hold- 
ing action of loving souls banded 
together against an indifferent 








and meaningless world. The 
church manifests the holiness of 
creation. 

Nor is the church simply a 
meeting place to “sound off” in, 
a corporate self-expression so- 
ciety. Many churches today may 
be thus limited in actuality, but 
the very limits of these several 
forms of theological narcissism 
will be in the long run self- 
desiccating and self-defeating. 
The building itself must hold the 
line against man’s tendency to 
worship only himself or his secu- 
lar institutions. 

At the same time the church is 
a meeting place in which the 
people are meant to acknowledge 
one another and commune to- 
gether. A semicurve in the ar- 
rangement of the pews or some 
flanking lines of pews facing in 
seems desirable. The people 
must be conscious of more than 
the indifferent view of the backs 
of one another’s heads. This 
means also multiple entrances 
symbolizing the wide variety of 
circumstance and_ perspective 
from which the people gather 
into their common focus. Shall 
this latter point be gained by a 
multiplicity of doors as in a thea- 
ter or concert hall? No, the man- 
ifest shape of the sanctuary is 
complemented by a wider en- 
vironing space on two or more 
sides. This is a low-roofed space 
outside, partially surrounding 
the sanctuary like a three-quar- 
ter wreath. 

The inner and outer spaces are 
divided not by walls and doors 
but by columns and posts of 
rugged and simple design. The 
outer space is a modern cloister 
with irregular windows and 
asymmetric spaces and alcoves. 
Toward the rear it expands into 
a broad and dignified meeting 
room. On the flank there is a 
small chapel, space for art ob- 
jects and exhibits, small meeting 
spaces separate enough but not 
disjoined from the whole. A child 
entering these outer spaces has 
many interesting things to look 
at and he moves swiftly here and 
there with astonishment. But 
his concern for these near details 
is haunted by the manifest ap- 

(Please turn to page 18) 
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A Hammer, The Incarnation And Architecture 


by Dr. Joseph Sittler 


@ The other day I went out to 
buy a hammer. This happens to 
me fairly often because the boys 
who live at my house use and 
lose a lot of hammers. 

The man at the hardware 
store had a whole case full of 
hammers. All of them were with- 
in the formal statement of what 
a hammer is: a wooden handle 
with a piece of steel attached at 
one end. The function of a ham- 
mer is to hit things with—and 
all would presumably do that. 

But one doesn’t buy a ham- 
mer in the same way he buys a 
picture. I bought the one I did, 
not by visual selection, but by 
tactile instinct. I picked it up, 
got the ingratiating masculine 
heft of it, made a couple of ten- 
tative passes at the nail-heads 
present in proleptic imagination. 
The thing was so justly bal- 
anced, proportioned, that it was 
a literal extension of my striking 
arm. As a tool it constituted so 
effective a transposition from 
vision to form as positively to 
invite pounding. 

That hammer is an incarnation 
of a function. It is, in biblical 
language, righteous; it estab- 
lishes a right relationship be- 
tween the arm and the nail. If 
the Lord God made hammers 
they would be righteous ham- 
mers in that sense—just as the 
“righteousness of God is re- 
vealed” in a man who both ac- 
complishes what man is meant 
to be in the God-relationship, 
and calls, gathers, places, holds 
men in it. 

People build churches. They 
do that because, in response to 
the summons and the tasks of 
the gospel, they must be togeth- 
er. They have to keep the wet 
rain off their heads, enclose a 
space to keep out the cold, or 
the heat, or the noise, arrange 
the space to sing, speak, listen, 
worship, teach, behold and par- 
ticipate in a mystery. 

But when this much is clear 
the problem is merely stated; it 
isn’t solved. And if a space is 
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Dr. Joseph Sittler, writing “A Ham- 
mer, the Incarnation and Architecture” 
for the Christian Century March 27, 
1957, has an impressive background. 
Degrees from Wittenberg (L.L.D.), 
Wagner (D.D.), Alfred (L.H.D.), 
graduate work at Oberlin, 13 years as 
pastor of Messiah Lutheran in Cleve- 
land Heights, 14 years as Professor of 
Theology at Chicago Lutheran Semi- 
nary, 4 years so far in the Divinity 
School at U. of C., delegate to four 
world conferences, presidency of 
American Theological Society, author 
of 3 books, and chapel preacher at 22 
campuses cross-country, — we think 
these are rather good laurels. 





enclosed to provide only for 
these functions it can’t be solved. 
righteously at all. For this lis- 
tening is not just to another 
speech, this singing is no con- 
cert or folk-entertainment, this 
teaching is not an adjunct to 
general education. There is a 
difference; and the entire archi- 
tectural performance will be 
righteous to the extent that it 
penetrates to this difference, de- 
fines it, and then realizes it in 
form and material. 

How to build a church is not, 
first of all, a task for engineers, 
contractors and decorators. It is 
fundamentally a proclamatory 
function of the people of God, a 
problem of clarity, a kerygmatic 
burden. What goes on in this 
place, in the precision and 
weight of the difference, in the 
clean punch of its particularity 
—is something that presses to 
get said. To say this is the first 
duty of piety finding a form; it 
is truth as righteousness. 

The churches, in general, 
have not been very serious about 
the moral obligation to be clear 
and honest in this matter. Class- 
rooms, kitchens, ladies’ parlors 
and pastors’ studies have come 
off fairly well because the prob- 
lem is fairly simple. But the 
nave, the place of praying, hear- 
ing, adoring the difference, is 
commonly without distinction. 
Architects provide acceptable 








repetition and decorators sup- 
ply the cosmetics. No one can 
blame them—for they are as lazy 
and as unwilling to be disturbed 
as the rest of us. They will play 
the same record over and over 
again until the churches object. 

Believers should recognize the 
difference of the holy and insist 
upon an effort to capture and 
express it. That isn’t something 
that can be accomplished by 
grumbling or writing articles. I 
know that the usual chancel does 
not announce and glorify the 
Lord with anything like the 
clarity with which the Lever 
Brothers building on Park Ave- 
nue celebrates soap. But I can 
only become aware of what's 
wrong when suddenly and all 
too infrequently I see what is 
right. 

Like a certain contemporary 
church in a northern midwest 
city which was planned by an 
American architect some years 
ago and which in its finished 
form is a positive holy jolt. The 
man who planned it met with a 
representative group from the 
congregation long before a hole 
was dug in the lot. What, he 
asked, do you people really be- 
lieve? That is a strange way to 
start a building program—but 
that’s the way Lever Brothers 
got the way it is. What do you 
people want folks to think when 
they see your building? Soap! 
Lots of soap! Good clean suds! 

The Christian congregation, to 
be sure, has a harder time mak- 
ing its answer—but this congre- 
gation made it. They found 
themselves digging deeper than 
they had intended or wanted to 
go in order to get the answer 
right. A lot of answers, of course, 
wouldn’t do. What do you really 
believe? In Man? No! “I am 
the Lord thy God, thou shalt 
have no other gods before me.” 
In sheer, contentless goodness? 
No! “Why callest thou me good? 
No man...” In impressiveness, 
in parish patriotism, in comfort, 

(Please turn to page 19) 
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West Suburban Har Zion Temple, River Forest, Illinois 

Loebl, Schlossman & Bennett 

The congregation of River Forest, Illinois required a building that would harmonize with 
its neighbors in materials and scale. This desire was reinforced by a belief that from 
earliest times the synagogue has been a neighborhood institution, related to daily life 
and domestic forms, warm and friendly. Though site set-backs ruled out a freer plan, it 
was possible in elevation to contrast the simple mass of the sanctuary with a series of 
very low-pitched roofs and wide overhangs. Informality is continued into the raised 
terrace, and the walk pattern is planned so that everyone is invited to take a short cut 
through the front lawn. The influence on outsiders is further considered in a large 
sculpture by Milton Horn. 

Completed 1951, and the school added in 1954, at an approximate cost of $650,000. 
Seating 300 with expansion to 1100 for high holy days. 


Lansing Presbyterian Church, Lansing, Illinois 

Edward D. Dart, Architect 

Located on a slightly sloping lot in a suburban neighborhood, the sanctuary is to seat 
approximately 200. There are two offices, conference room (adult classroom), lounge, 
multipurpose room, kitchen, ten class rooms, student chapel. It was established in the 
beginning that the design character to be searched for should concentrate on the inter- 
relationship of the two basic elements: First, the element of an environment for worship; 
the second, the element of an environment for study. 


The seating is planned to enhance the corporate aspect of worship—the choir made a part 
of the worshipers, located in the rear. 

Construction is anticipated in 1962. 

Total area 6,156 square feet. Cost: Approximately $87,000 without furnishings. 
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Bill Engdahl, Hedrich-Blessing 


Oak Park Temple, Congregation B’Nai Abraham Zion, Oak Park, Illinois 

Walter H. Sobel, AIA and Associates 

Facilities for Religious, Educational and Social functions. The entire building has a 
skeleton steel construction. The Sanctuary provides seating on a sloped floor for 300 
in permanent theatre type seats with pew backs. This area is divided from the Com- 
munity Hall by a motor-operated wood door which folds into a recess in the wall 
when open. The combined seating of the Sanctuary and Community Hall is 1100. 
Art and sculpture, and stained glass, along with the rise in the ceiling toward the 
Bimo accentuates the spiritual quality of the Sanctuary. A portion of the lower level 
has been developed to provide for recreational activities. Located in the Lower Level 
School wing are a kindergarten-nursery and two classrooms, a Library, study for the 
Rabbi, office for the Rabbi Emeritus, and administrative offices. The Upper Level 
School wing has seven classrooms. Air conditioning is provided separately for the 
administrative offices and Library, and for the Sanctuary, Community Hall, Chapel, 
Youth Lounge and Archives Room. 

Total area 27,000 square feet. Cost: $20,00 per square foot, exclusive of equipment. 





Bethel Evangelical Lutheran Church 

Evergreen Park, Illinois 

Cooley and Borre, Architects 

Members of Bethel Evangelical Lutheran Church, Evergreen Park, Illinois asked for 
a “contemporary church expressing the traditions of the past.” The result, dedicated 
June 1961, is a sanctuary which arcs, tent fashion, to a skylight 44 feet above the 
floor, on curved laminated beams. The skylight is a horizontal stained glass window 
which runs the length of the sanctuary. Its hues range from dark purples and blues 
at the rear to clear whites and golds at the chancel. Above the marble altar, shafts 
of light illuminate a 15-foot wood hanging cross. Promoting a strong awareness of 
hegemony, this modern house of worship accommodates 580 worshippers. The adjoining 
baptismal chapel functions as a combination overflow and contemplation room, which 
is open 24 hours a day. Also included are offices, church parlor, kitchenette, and class- 
rooms, consisting of a nursery, kindergarten and a room for retarded children. 

Total area 10,264 square feet. Cost: $201,774. 

Chief Designer: Richard A. Johnson, A.R.I.B.A. 
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Hube Henry, Hedrich-Blessing 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Mt. Prospect, Illinois, Stade, Dolan and Anderson, Architects 
“The almost ‘homey’ relationship which people had in our old church to the altar and pulpit 
had surely something to do with our later actions of placing the altar in the very crosspiece of 
nave and transepts . . . somehow in the little church, a large congregation simply bulged over 
to within 5 or 8 feet of the altar, and closer to the pulpit. While we disliked the press, we 
learned that communication, for one thing, is at its best when people are almost all within 
‘reach’ of the voice and the eye... . 

“Our church, I believe, will be more deeply appreciated by our people as the months and years 
go by. Impact for a more vital worship life has already been felt by many. Understanding, 
especially of symbolism, and becoming articulate as to how this design of a house of God assists 
in the total worship life, these will follow.” (Comments by Pastor E. A. Zeile.) 

Cost: $395,000, without furnishings. Square Foot Cost $16.90, including full basement. 


First Methodist Church, Glenview, Illinois, Hertel, Johnson, Eipper & Etopa 


The First Methodist Church is an example of the rapid growth the choir. Provisions have been made for a future balcony which 
of church facilities in a suburban community. The original will seat 100 persons. The fellowship hall will seat 300. The 
church was built in 1952 on a ten acre site. Four years later a main entrance is on the south side of the building, directly off 
six classroom addition was constructed, then four years later the 110-car parking lot. 

a church, fellowship hall and a three classroom addition were Symbolism was made an integral part of the building, in the 
completed. The first church service was conducted on December following places: Main Entrance, three crosses near the top of 
11, 1960. A parsonage on the same property was completed the 44 ft. high tower, chancel cross, choir screens, communion 


just a month ago. table, pulpit, and lectern. 
The buildings are all connected in a U shape and are all built 


of lannon stone. Building and parking lot cost $242,000, no furnishings, or 


The new church has a seating capacity of 400 with 55 more in 14,160 square feet at $17.00 per sq. ft. 
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Bill Engdahl, Hedrich-Blessing 


St. Thomas More Church, Chicago, Illinois, Barry & Kay, Architects 


Ina rapidly growing Parish the late Samuel Cardinal Stritch put Father Francis Hayes to get to 
the business of building for their needs. A temporary church first, in 1947, then school and 
convent, and in September 1959 the final church was dedicated. Replete with the best materials 
inside and out, the church is striking testimony to the intensity of Parish concern about religious 
growth and betterment. The oval sanctuary is reminiscent of a halo, with the crown or upper 
part punctured with excellent art glass in the conchoidal technique. The baptistry is particularly 
good, giving a quiet dignity to this important sacrament. 
Total area 41,200 square feet at $24.80. 

assists Cost: $1,025,000, without furnishings. 
Seats 1200 in upper sanctuayy and 1200 in lower church. 


Southlawn Community Methodist Church 
Chicago, Illinois 


Whitehead & Billman and Associates 


addition houses worship, new offices, parlor and administration, 
relieving the old building for education and fellowship. It is 
spacious for the present congregation, but the fluctuation of 
people in Chicago evolved a sanctuary to allow double the seat- 
ing in the future. The worship center is free standing, around a 
rough sturdy cross, and seats 285. Overflow in the old building, 


Though this is the only addition to an old structure in this issue, 
there has been a great deal of this work, and even more to be 


done in any congested urban area. The problem is to produce 
architectural harmony between previous “styles” and construc- 
tion and contemporary methods and design tendencies. This 


also focused on the worship center, can add 175. Choir is placed 
as part of the congregation. 


Building cost $115,000, $16.50 per square foot. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


AIA CHICAGO CHAPTER 


Applying for 
Corporate Membership 


YAU CHUN WONG 


Privileged communications should be 
confidentially addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Secretary, or any member of the 
Board within a period of two weeks. 


Newly Elected 
Associate Members 


LOUIS KOSOVER 


Born: June 20, 1926, Chicago, 
Illinois. Education: Bachelor of 
Architecture 
from the Illinois 
Institute of 
Technol- 
ogy. Profession- 
al Training: 
draftsman, H. 
H. Crost, City 
of Chicago, W. 
F. Dolke, Fugard, Burt, Wilkin- 





son & Orth, and at the present 
time is a partner in Olin & Kos- 
over, Chicago, Illinois. Licensed 
to practice in Illinois. 


VYTAS PELDA 


Born: November 6, 1909, Lithu- 

ania. Education: - Engineer-Ar- 

chitectural Di- 

ploma from the 

Technical Uni- 

versity of Berlin, 

Germany. Pro- 

§ fessional Train- 

‘ ing: draftsman, 

fs Albert Heino, 

Skidmore, Ow- 

ings & Merrill; checker, Naess & 

Murphy, Loebl, Schlossman & 

Bennett; job captain, Skadberg- 

Olsen, and at the present time 

heads his own firm on North 

LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

He has travelled widely in Eu- 

rope. Licensed to practice in 
Illinois. 


MARTIN SHELDON NIEDELSON 


Born: September 22, 1932, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Education: B. A. 





A Chance For A Change 

We have in hand a letter from 
a former Chicago Chapter mem- 
ber, Matt Rockwell, who is now 
Director, Division of Public 
Service at the Octagon, outlining 
two positions available on his 
staff. The first, paying $10,000 
per year, is that of head of the 
Octagon’s Department of Public 
Information; the second, paying 
$7,000 is that of Editor of the 
AIA Monthly Memo. Anyone of 
exceptional ability and experi- 
ence whose salary requirements 
are above those mentioned is 
welcome to apply and indicate 
the higher qualifications and the 
salary required. There is excel- 
lent opportunity for advance- 
ment. Details of the work in- 
volved and other factors are on 
file in the Chicago Chapter 
office. 

Another letter informs us that 
the position of Director of Build- 
ing, City of Evanston is vacant. 
The salary range is from $9,756 
to $12,000 depending on quali- 
fications and experience, with 
additional fringe benefits equal 





to 10% of salary. An engineer- 
ing or architectural degree is re- 
quired. The position is one of 
responsibility and authority in- 
volving the direction of city 
building and zoning operations. 
If you are interested contact the 
Personnel Director, City of 
Evanston, Municipal Building, 
1501 Oak Avenue. 

Still another opportunity ex- 
ists—this time for an architect in 
the Chicago area whose retire- 
ment may be leaving him with 
time on his hands or one who 
anticipates retirement and would 
like to taper off. An architect is 
needed with an interest in and 
a knowledge of the use of native 
and hardwoods in architecture, 
who would be interested in call- 
ing on other architects to help 
them with specifications and de- 
tails of the use of custom wood 
panelling and other architectur- 
ally designed applications of fine 
woods. Details on this latter post 
may be obtained by writing to 
Graser Lumber Sales Company, 
3540 Martens Street, Franklin 
Park. 
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gan. Profession- — 

al Training: 7 

' draftsman, Pace ~ 

Associates, Bar- 

ancik & Conte; 

designer Shaw, 

Metz & Dolio; 

job captain, Barancik & Conte, 

and at the present time is chief 

architect at Victor Gruen. Lic- 
ensed to practice in Illinois. 


ROBERT BERNARD GREENBAUM 


Born: January 3, 1929. Educa- 
tion: B. S. Georgia Institute 
of Technology. 
Profession- 

al Training: 

draftsman, Curt 

A. Esser; archi- 

tectural job su- 

pervision, Merle _ 

Hay Plaza, Inc. 

and Lindale 

Plaza, Inc., and at the present 
time heads his own firm in Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Licensed to prac- 
tice in Illinois. 


EDWARD VAN AMERONGEN 


Born: September 25, 1928, Sim- 

poem ee Nether- 

sai lands. Educa- 

@e tion: Engineer- 

® ing degrees 

_ from the Uni- 

| versity of Am- 

| sterdam and 

s Southwest- 

ern University, 

Bachelor of Ar- 

chitecture from Tulane Uni- 

versity. Professional Training: 

chief designer, Diboll-Kessels, 

private practice in New Or- 

leans and Nashville from 1954 

to 1961, and presently employed 

by the Portland Cement Associ- 

ation. He received the Presi- 

dents’ Scholarship - Southwest- 

ern; School of Architecture 

Scholarship - Tulane University, - 

the Gargoyle Honor Award and 

the Tau Sigma Delta Scholar- 

ship Award. Travelled extensive- 

ly in Europe. He is a member 

of the National Council of Ar- 

chitectural Registration Boards. 

Licensed to practice in five 
states. 
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Church Architecture 


(Continued from page 10) 


peal of the great inner space and 
eventually he wanders within 
and his eye comes to the final 
visual climax. 

The outer walls of the outer 
space have much glass and many 
views out on the world. Thus 
church and world interfuse and 
the people are reminded of their 
continuing earthly benefits and 
responsibility. But as they move 
inward they reach a new space 
which is continuous with the 
worldly space but also focused 
toward the mystery of its depth 
of holiness. Thus the eye moves 
in from the Many toward the 
One and out again into the life of 
the Many. In this respect the 
center of focus in the sanctuary 
should, above all, not be a pic- 
ture window, no matter how 
beautiful the environing scene. 
Although we love nature, al- 
though we love many things of 
man and his works and his world, 
we worship no one of them. The 
church loves and acknowledges 
the natural space, the cultural 
environment, but it transforms 
this space into a symbol of its 
hidden holiness. 


IV 


The intricacy and variety of 
the cloister, inner and outer 
areas of the church bring us back 
again to the Thoreau quotation: 
“A house whose inside is as open 
and manifest as a bird’s nest.” 
What is manifest is not only a 
shaped space but also an in- 
tricacy of texture and detail. The 
bird’s nest is an exciting marvel 
of interwoven fibers. Just so the 
very structure of the church 
building needs to tell its wonder- 
ful secrets. Here is the rational 
element, the concern for clarity 
and ingenuity of structure. We 
should be conscious of the weight 
and texture of stone, the thrust of 
masonry forms, the naked might 
of powerful beams (wood, con- 
crete or steel), the geometry of 
glass and glazed frames, the 
various textures and colors of 
wood and cloth, and the subtle 
patterns and master rationale 
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COMING SOON 


A full report on Environmental 
Planning for the Elderly — The 
Eighth Planning Conference for 
Architects sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Architecture at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois will be carried in a 
subsequent issue of INLAND ARCHI- 
TECT. Betty J. Ritter, associate mem- 
ber of the Chicago Chapter, AiA, 
and a member of our editorial staff, 
attended the three-day session of 
the Conference at Allerton House in 
Monticello, Illinois, and will present 
complete review of the proceedings. 





through which all these elements 
are combined. 

Materials reveal their dimen- 
sion of holiness in so far as their 
most native powers are made 
manifest. Plaster may serve 
beautifully for certain restricted 
surfaces where a bright and 
smooth effect is desirable. But 
plaster which covers the native 
charm and ingenious work of 
stone, steel, brick and wood is a 
disservice to the total effect of 
a house of worship. As the 
church is supported by the in- 
dividual gifts and skills of its 
members, so its building is reared 
and made to function by the in- 
dividual powers of its sustain- 
ing materials. 

Finally it must not be forgot- 
ten that the church is more than 
a building, more than a meeting 
place or gathering of like-minded 
people. It is a community of 
blessed memory and hope, a 
communion of the saints living 
and dead who come together in 
the name of a long and august 
historical tradition. “Saint” 
means here not one who is moral- 
ly perfect but rather “the sancti- 
fied one,” that is, one who, for all 
his human weakness and imper- 
fection, is the beneficiary of the 
gift of grace which comes to 
every generation. The church, 
in its building, should conscious- 
ly remember this central and 
sanctifying bequest. In the in- 
ner space, but not distracting 
from the center of focus, should 
be bas-reliefs in wood, stone or 
mosaic (or else stained glass) 
representing abstractly or con- 
cretely and in contemporary de- 











sign the heritage of Israel and 
Christianity. 

Perhaps some notice should be 
taken of the other great religions 
of the world. But the church 
should not try to appear as an 
ethnological museum, nor should 
it compromise the priority of the 
Western tradition. The several 
streams that flow into our spir- 
itual treasury are gathered in the 
church as its living members 
gather, in celebration and in 
judgment, to be lovingly cher- 
ished and fearlessly criticized in 
the name of that Holiness which 
creates and transforms them all. 
The same concerns for colorful 
detail can also be carried out in 
the outer space of the building 
where plants and pictures, sculp- 
ture and memorial plaques rep- 
resent the particular values of 
the local city and personalities 
which live or have lived to bless 
the congregation. A history of 
human and natural relatedness 
is thus celebrated and made con- 
tinuous with the environing 
space in which the building it- 
self is contained. 

None of these particular sym- 
bols and memorials can afford 
to be obtrusive or dominant. The 
church as an historical and cor- 
porate body—as a space in space 
—transcends every detail of its 
supporting members. Its life is 
expected to go beyond our lives 
and its future forms will tran- 
scend the forms we now cherish. 
Its forms should have that power 
and austerity of import which 
reminds the worshiper of the 
more than local destiny and con- 
cern in which he is united to his 
world. But this church is also 
our home, our place of comfort 
and assurance, the depository of 
the familiar details of our own 
finite loyalties. 


Thus in its building the church 
must represent finally a subtle 
and wondrous tension between 
expressing the particular love 
and goodness we have in fact 
received and the mystery of a 
time not yet fulfilled. The church 
in its very building, in its simple 
and manifest shape, in its variety 
and austerity of design, is thus 
expressive of the substance of 
our faith. 0 
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The Hammer, 
The Incarnation 
And Architecture 


(Continued from page 11) 


in glass and glamour, in pretti- 
ness, in air-conditioning, in pub- 
lic address systems, in acoustics? 
No! These things have their 
uses, but a Christian congrega- 
tion is not called into being or 
sustained and held by these 
things. Finally they came up 
with it. We believe in God! We 
really do. We ignore, betray, 
and sometimes even pervert 
Him—“Lord, help thou mine un- 
belief’—but we really do any- 
how, for God is stronger than 
we are and He has made His 
way to us. 

Then they said it. Not easily, 
for every old and uncriticized 
way of saying the difference had 
to be tested all over again. Like 
a little chapel I saw in the heart 
of a complex of buildings dedi- 
cated to metallurgical research 








in a technological school. A stain- 
less steel altar rail, of all things; 
but it was right, there. For a re- 
fined, proud extract from God’s 
natural creation, the familiar 
product of men’s daily concern 
and an object of their crafts- 
man’s pride, had here been bent 
and shaped to do contemporary 
praise to the God who is as con- 
cerned about men at a crucible 
as he is about quaint carvers of 
wood at Oberammergau. Or 
Grand Rapids. 

As if it could not abide a 
single alien cubicle, the world 
and its ways have laid hold of 
the church, dressed it to its fash- 
ion. Hundreds of our bright new 
churches seem almost frantically 
to strive to provide a typical 
“Better Homes and Gardens” 
living room for the Lord God. 
By the time the decorators have 
finished with our churches, noth- 
ing peculiar to what happens or 
is said in the place is permitted 
to remain. Everything that might 
speak the word of a holy differ- 





ence has been softened down 
and modified. Nothing is hard, 
or tough, or uncompromising in 
its peculiarity. Even the wood is 
not permitted to retain its natural 
character, but is doped, polished 
and finished so that it shall look 
like that used for the paneling 
in the Suburban Dress Shoppe. 
The dossal has its textile ante- 
cedents in the shimmering svelte- 
ness of the town banker’s living 
room. 

There is a richness that speaks 
of the beauty of holiness; and 
there is a richness that asserts 
the theory of the leisure class 
and the doctrine of conspicuous 
waste—and the Christian cultus 
once had the taste to know the 
difference. 0 


Corporate Member Dies 


Services were held recently 
for Nathaniel Koenigsberg of 
1032 North Dearborn. 
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PLANK PANELING 


Graser Paneling is not a plywood 
veneer panel, but solid planks of 
individual boards. 

The solid boards are divided from 
each other with deep grooves secur- 
ing for each board its own separate 
charm. 

In addition, Graser Paneling requires 
no subwall, as it provides its own 
support. 

For a custom look, use Graser trim 
in matching hardwoods. 


Available in 


¢Wormy Chestnut ¢ Charcoal Walnut 
¢ Creamy Ash 
¢ Plus Many Others 


¢ Tawny Butternut 


GRASER LUMBER SALES CO. 


3540 Martens Street ¢ Franklin Park, Ill. ¢ 


Write for our free colored brochure 


NAtional 5-8373 
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Central 
Illinois 


Comment 





a column about Central Illinois Chap- 
ter matters and members by Edward 
L. Verkler, AIA, Peoria. 


It would appear our Chapter 
will finally move to the printing 
stage with our new publication, 
“A Statement of Architects’ 
Services and of Professional 
Charges Compatible with Proper 
Architectural Service.” Credit 
for the difficult task is deserved 
by many, but our sparkplug, 
Committee Chairman, Dean Hil- 
finger, has certainly been the 
prime mover and the principle 
man we can thank for a new 
document which will benefit all 
members. 





For those who might be inter- 
ested and who have not seen the 
Second Draft, the statement 
breaks down into the following 
basic categories: 


1. Preface 


2. Who Can Practice Archi- 
tecture 


8. The Selection of an Archi- 
tect 


4. The Architect’s Basic Serv- 
ices 

5. The Owner's Part in the 
Construction Program 

6. Compensation 


A. METHOD I. Percentage 
of Project Construction 
Cost 


B. METHOD II. Multiple 
of Direct Personnel Ex- 
pense 


C. METHOD III. Profes- 
sional Fee Plus Reim- 
bursement of Expenses 





D. METHOD IV. Per 
Diem Rate 


E. PAYMENTS 


The Fee Schedule contained 
in Method I, is as follows: 


Schedule of Recommended 
Minimum Basic Percentage 
Rates 


GROUP 1. Structures composed of 
repetitive elements, or of simple archi- 
tectural character, such as industrial 
buildings, warehouses, apartments or 
other repetitive dwelling unit proj- 
ects, office buildings, classroom build- 
ings and simple commercial buildings. 


Minimum Rate—Six per cent 


GROUP 2. Structures of specialized 
nature, such as churches, libraries, 
banks, clinics, medical and_ health 
centers, public buildings, fraternity 
and sorority houses. 


Minimum Rate—Seven per cent 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS, INC. 


metals 


marble 


wood 


statuary 


763 West Lexington Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


COMPLETE SANCTUARY FURNISHINGS 


MOnroe 6-2345 
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GROUP 3. Structures of an indi- 
vidual or complex nature requiring 
special study and analysis, such as 
hospitals, scientific laboratories, re- 
search centers, specialty shops, swim- 
ming pools and small or medium 
sized residences. 


Minimum Rate—Eight per cent 


GROUP 4. Structures of exceptional 
character, or those involving unusual- 
ly high production expense to the 
Architect in proportion to their cost, 
such as large or unusual residences, 
memorials and monuments. 


Minimum Rate—Ten per cent 


When furniture and movable equip- 
ment are selected and purchased under 
the Architect’s supervision, the recom- 
mended minimum rate of compensa- 
tion for such services is 10%. The 
recommended minimum rate for spe- 
cially designed furniture, store fixtures, 
interior decorating and landscaping 
work is 12%. 








Pertinent to this fee schedule, 
I received a nice letter from Mr. 
Eugene C. O’Neil of Des Moines, 
Iowa, along with copies of their: 
new fee schedule. He outlined 
a typical problem with fees in 
connection with package deal- 
ers from out of state. This is a 
serious threat to the Architect! 
It should be dealt with immedi- 
ately! Package dealers are mov- 
ing into the Central Illinois area, 
many with Professional Engin- 
eering licenses, from another 
State—and receiving building 
permits from local authorities. 
I think a statewide conference 
of the AAI and Mr. Bachman 
should be initiated as soon as 
possible, for the express purpose 
of studying problems in connec- 
tion with architectural enforce- 
ment. Possibly it could be held, 
in Springfield, where the Depart- 
ment of Registration and Educa- 
tion could conveniently partici- 
pate. 

















LEADED fire 
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STUDEOS 


10 EAST MORELAND AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 18, PA. 























OUR LADY OF THE ASSUMPTION 
MARBLE RELIEF 
AND SHRINE ALTAR 
WITH BRONZE APPOINTMENTS 
FURNISHED BY 
DAPRATO STUDIOS FOR 


ST. MARY’S CHAPEL, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
REV. ROBERT E. GILBERT, C.S.P. 
BELLI AND BELLI, ARCHITECTS 






















Studios of Paprato 


STATUARY COMPANY 
SINCE 1860 









766 West Adams Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


104 East 25th Street 
New York 10, New York 


INLAND ARCHITECT December, 1961 





You’re better all-ways 
when you specify 


SLIDING 
GLASS WALLS 


© Utility 
® Quality 


42 stock sizes — or custom. For '/," 
plate or 1" dual glazing. Complete 


® Economy 


\ 


“Architectural Ornament” 
Reprinted 


“A System of Architectural 
Ornament According With a 
Philosophy of Man’s Powers,” 
by Louis H. Sullivan, is a vivid 
description in text and plates of 
Sullivan’s method of deriving 
ornament by his “seed pod” 
theory. This ornament was the 
trademark of the master, as Sul- 
livan was known to his contem- 
poraries. Probably the most 
famous example of this type of 
Sullivan’s work is in the Chicago 
Auditorium Building on Michi- 
gan Avenue, now occupied by 
Roosevelt University. The orig- 
inal pencil drawings for the book 
were commissioned by the Art 
Institute of Chicago and are now 
part of its Burnham Library 


BAPTISTRIES 


UNIT MOLDED OF FIBERGLAS 














Designed and crafted for a lifetime of serv- 
iceability and beauty. 


Rust-proof 
Maintenance-free 
Color-keyed 
Architect approved 


Write today for helpful information kit. 


other 
Wiedemann Baptistries 


Demountable Aluminum 


collection. 

The new edition is a facsimile 
of the original, reproduced by 
photo-lithography. 

It is published by and avail- 


Demountable ''Do-It-Yourself'’ Package 
specs. in Sweets. 


LEE ON America's leading manufacturer of 
SS fabricated baptistries 


Wiedemann Induslhies 


Box 766 


6 SHOWER DOOR CO., inc. able from W. R. Hasbrouck, 117 
| 105 W. Wacker, Chicago I, FR 2-0240 


Fir Street, Park Forest, Illinois. 
oko mey areca ral MO oe 54 pp. 12%” x 18”, 20 plates. 


a ‘Aluminum Aaa spe ors oo $15.00. 


Muscatine. lowa 











SUMMON 


INFORMATIONAL 
MEETINGS AND 
MATERIALS 


The Entire Chicago Chapter Mem- 
bership Wishes YOU The Best Of 


SEASON'S GREETINGS 
MANUFACTURERS 


INULIN 


eT UTIL 


sul iiil 


OF QUALITY El 000000 
BUILDING 


PRODUCTS 


‘DESIGNER 
MANUFACTURER 
CONTRACTOR 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 


Producers’ Council, Inc. 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1 


Suite 2103 ¢ Ph. RA 6-0578 —Today, building the greater YY. Chicago of Tomorrow’ 
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NEW CHICAGO 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
FEATURES EVER-NEW 
LATH AND PLASTER 
INTERIOR 
CONSTRUCTION 


Chicago Teachers College, North Side Branch, Artists conception of the new Chicago Teachers College, 
: . North Side Branch. Perkins & Will, Architects; 

opened its doors September 5 of this year to Randennin C. Wille. Generel Seqestannientel Seal 

1,000 students who are now enjoying the 

beauty, safety and durability of its fire proof 

lath and plaster interior. 


This modern new educational facility re- 
flects a stable trend toward including only the 
finest construction materials, interior as well 
as exterior, in institutions designed for heavy [ AT H | N 6 . 0 J N p AT | 0 4 
traffic and low cost maintenance throughout OF CHICAGO 
the years. 


To meet these requirements, lath and plas- 
ter interior construction was chosen...of 
course. 


221 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago |, lilinois 
DEarborn 2-4413 











MEMBERSHIP 


(Continued from page 16) 


WALTER MICHAEL LUCAS 
Born: 1929, Chicago, Illinois. Educa- 
tion: osc Chicago Technical College. 
Professional _ train- 
ing: draftsman, 
Butler Bros. En- 
gineering Service; 
architectural 
draftsman-field su- 
pervisor, U. S. 
Army, and at pres- 
ent is with Carl M. 


SPECIFIED 


Teutsch as architectural draftsman- 
field superintendent. Licensed to prac- 
tice in Illinois. 


GUY VINCENT PRISCO 

Born: 1980, Aurora, Illinois. Educa- 
tion: Bachelor of ppeuonnsicinn Cum 
Laude Notre Dame 
University. Profes- 

sional trainin 

draftsman, W. F. 

Bernbrock and 

Montana & Schultz; 

draftsman, design- 

er, job captain, 

Paul Frank Jerne- | 


: weney WOOD PRODUCTS, Inc. 


HARRISOR, 


ARKANSAS 


gan; at present head draftsman, chief ” 
architectural designer, project archi- 
tect, McCoy & Warren, Architects & ~ 
Engineers. Won the Engineer-of-the- 7 
Year award while studying at Notre ~ 
Dame. Travelled widely in Europe, 


IVAN SOCRATES TSHILDS 
Born: 1929, Chicago, Illinois. Educa- 
tion: Bachelor of Science—Architec- 
tural Engineering, 

University of Illin- 

ois, and attended 

the Illinois Insti- 

tute of Technology. 

Professional _ train- 

ing: draftsman, Ol- 

son & Urbain, Jen- 

sen & Halstead, 

Bertram A. Weber; job captain, Scope 
Associates and at present an associate 
in Jensen & Halstead. Travelled wide- 
ly in Europe. Licensed to practice in 
Illinois. 


CLARENCE WILLIAM SCHROEDER 
Born: 1904, Chicago, Illinois. Educa- 
tion: Attended Armour Institute of 
Technology. Pro- 
fessional training: 
Chief draftsman, 
job coordinator, 
checker and speci- 
fication writer, job 
supervision, con- 
se ie struction manager, 
VA F. W. Fisher, Ed. 
Geo. McClellan, H. M.  Byllesby, 
James Stewart: presently an architect 
with Sears, Roebuck and Company. 


RICHARD AUGUST RAGGI 
Born: 1924, Chicago, Illinois. Educa- 
ion: B. S. University of Illinois, 
attended City Col- 
lege of New York 
and Carnegie In- 
stitute of Tech- 
nology in Pitts- 
burgh. Professional 
training: design 
and drafting, Ray- 
mond Loewy As- 
sociates, Herbert Sobel and Shaw, 
Metz & Dolio. At present he heads 
his own firm at 720 N. Michigan Ave- 
nue. Licensed to practice in Illinois. 


STANLEY TIGERMAN 

Born: 1930, Chicago, Illinois. Educa- 
tion: Bachelor of Architecture, and 
Master of Archi- 

tecture, Yale Uni- 

versity. Professional 

training: drafts- 

man, G. Keck & 

Wm. Keck, T. Dav- 

id Fitz - Gibbon, 

Bureau Yards & 

Docks, U. S. Navy, © 
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SPANLCRETE 
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Go ahead ... design sloped roofs, cantilevers, 

other visually interesting effects. Then rely on Spancrete’s 
versatility and flexibility to implement your 

design, quickly and economically. 








Get the full story. Write for your copy of Spancrete’s 
Design and Engineering Handbook. (AIA File No. 4-K) 


ae Condensed Live-Load Table (PSF) 


PRECAST 
CONCRETE 350 40 ie 
ROOF AND FLOOR 420 
SYSTEMS - a 























gr* pale 70 























*2" concrete topping 32-11 


SPANCRETE OF ILLINOIS iInc.,1767 Oakton Street, Des Plaines, Ill. 








and architect for Skidmore, Owings Arts in Architecture. His experience 
& Merrill. Presently he is an architect includes employment with Leslie 
with Harry Weese & Associates. He Kenyon, Peoria; D. R. Smith, Urbana; 
won the Everett Victor Meeks Design Nelson and Fernandes Associates, 
Fellowship, Alumni Fellowship and Springfield, and is currently a partner 
the Alpha Rho Chi Medal. in the firm of Ferry and Henderson, 
Architects in Springfield. He is li- 
censed to practice architecture in the 
State of Illinois. 





CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
CHAPTER 

Newly Elected 
Corporate Members 


Mr. Ferry is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, with a Bachelor of 


EARL WALLACE HENDERSON, JR. 

Mr. Henderson, also a graduate of the 
University of Illinois, holds a B.A. in 
Architecture and an M.S. in Architec- 
tural Engineering. He served as Prin- 
cipal Associate with the firm of W. C. 





Ne 


TEACHER 


hen you were a kid, remember how an apple kept the teacher happy? 
Well ... TODAY THE BEST WAY TO KEEP TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
AND SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS AND EVEN 
TAXPAYERS HAPPY is to provide attractive, functional and maintenance-free 
educational buildings. 
That isn’t as tough an assignment as it sounds, thanks to... 








GENUINE 
AUTOCLAVED , 
BLOCK ay 


o reduce maintenance and replacement work and expense—to increase beauty 

and utility, IB genuine high pressure steam cured block are being specified to 
safeguard present and future budgets. To provide these superior block, IB has invested 
over $1,500,000.00 in the newest and finest manufacturing equipment. 
From “ ity Chicago Commons” to a wide selection of colors, textures and sizes in 
Face Brick, IB production facilities in Chicago, Danville and Attica (Ind.) are adequate 
to serve any project. In addition, IB represents leading clay products manufacturers 
in other parts of the country, including producers of Glazed Brick and Ceramic Glazed 
Structural Facing Tile. 


To see samples, and an 1B 
Sales Engineer, just phone Sab FR 2-8727 


f) Py 
Lahnou Duck COMPANY 


228 NORTH LASALLE STREET * CHICAGO 














Muchow Associates, Denver, Colorado, 
before assuming his present position 
of partner in the firm of Ferry and 
Henderson, Springfield. He is reg- 
istered in the States of Illinois and 
Colorado. 


DONALD ROBERT MEYER 

Mr. Meyer, another graduate of the 
University of Illinois, with a B.S. in 
Architectural Engineering, is present- 
ly an Associate with the firm of F. W. 
Horn and Associates in Quincy. Prior 
to this, he served as Draftsman and 
Structural Designer with Behrens- 
meyer and Horn & Associates. He is 
licensed in the State of Illinois. 


DONALD FRASER STEWART 

Mr. Stewart, a University of Illinois 
graduate with a B.S. in Architectural 
Engineering, has had his own practice 
since 1954. He served as a Draftsman 
for Jameson and Harrison, and as 
Engineer for C. Iber & Sons and O. 
Frank Heinz, General Contractors 
prior to 1954. He is registered in the 
State of Illinois. 


JAMES M. BATTERSBY, Gilbert 
Park, Knoxville, Illinois has been 
reinstated as a Corporate Mem- 
ber. 


National Horizon Homes 
Contest Winner 


C. Edward Ware, Rockford 
architect, has been awarded first 
prize in the design section of 
the midwest regional competi- 
tion in the 1961 National Hori- 
zon Homes Contest. The prize 
winning home designed by Mr. 
Ware is located at 6302 La- 
Cumbre, Guilford Country Club 
Estates. The award was one of 
eight made throughout the coun- 
try from among 100 entrants. 


A. C. Frisk, Elected 
President Brick & Tile 
Makers Association 


The Brick & Tile Makers As- 
sociation elected A. C. Frisk, 
Iowa brick and tile mnaufactur- 
er as their president at their 
annual convention in November. 
Mr. Frisk, who is president of 
The Goodwin Companies, served 
as Chairman of the Structural 
Products Research Foundation 
last year. He makes his head- 
quarters in Mason City, Iowa. 
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The best ideas are more exciting 


in CONCrete 





Concrete “pleats” and precast lace” 














create a temple of delicate beauty 






Only concrete could have inspired it. The serrated roof line 
and sunscreen facade bring to this contemporary house of worship 
a stimulating, yet reverent beauty. 

And despite its dainty, fragile look, the structure is built to 
endure. All of concrete’s lasting strength is there. 


Today’s architects find the versatility of concrete gives opportunity 





for design that is economically practical and dramatically different. 


From the air, it’s a lacy, shimmering fan. Con- 
gregation B’nai Israel Synagogue of St. Peters- 


burg, Florida. Architect: Frank G. Bonsey, St. PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Petersburg. Structural Engineer: Joseph C. Rus- : 
sello, Tampa, Florida. General Contractor: 111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinots 


R. M. Thompson Company, Clearwater, Florida. A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


The Chicago Public Library 
Art Room 

78 East Washington Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


30% Less 
Dead Load. - 


...Perm 


Thanks 
16:;. 





ARCHITECTS: Harrison and Abramovitz 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Turner Construction Go. LIGHTWEIGHT CONCRETE AGGREGA TE 


concrete aggregate manufactured by a fF- R O MV 
scientifically controlled process. The 


exclusive non-porous, sealed surfaces achieve maximum cement 

utilization, providing the ultimate in strength and dimensional stability. 

Materialite Lightweight Concrete Aggregate was used MA j FE R IAL 
in the floor fill for Marine Plaza... newest skyscraper 

in Milwaukee. The 30% reduction in dead load accom- y 

plished by using Matertialite allowed economical footings 

to be driven into river bank soils which had wide varia- 

tions in bearing capacity. Materialite offers a number of 


exclusive advantages at competitive prices. Delivery DIVISION OF Gil F 
is prompt by truck, rail, barge or boat. Let us prove GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION ‘ 


the versatility and potential savings with Materialite. 300 W. WASHINGTON ST.,-CHICAGO 6—FRanklin 2-3600 
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